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GOD-MADE AND MACHINE-MADE 


T is not superfluous to praise the divine gifts much 

‘and often. Certain weapons, the sledge and its 
derivatives, among which the wheel with z¢s deriva- 
tives, are given man together with his environment, a 
true revelation by the Beneficent. At a chosen moment, 
as a civilization unfolds, man is allowed to economize 
his powers, to increase and multiply those things which, 
rightly used, lead him through rational to the un- 
created Beauty. The moment is that of mechanical 
invention. 

This new thing—lI call it new with necessary reser- 
vations—is so familiar that only the observant detect 
it. To the many, turning on the tap or the electric 
light, travelling by the railway, are underivedly natural 
processes ; the postage stamp hardly differs from a leaf. 

Yet, blind and deaf men, think of a bridge, a beauti- 
ful concrete bridge, and the white ribbon crossing it in 
long and splendid curves, marvellously engineered ; 
and the exquisite vehicles speeding upon it, so fair and 
swift, so strong in their sweetness, that they have to 
brake down at villages. 10 MPH brings tears to 
the eyes. What seems to be a word ‘ yomph’ means 
ten miles an hour. There is exultation in the word if it 
is remembered what blows rained on the buttocks of the 
war prisoner marching to Shusan the Palace before the 
driver got two miles an hour out of him. You read at 
the foot of hills: ‘ Loosen the hame rein,’ ‘ Give him 
his head.’ I have never read, ‘ For God’s sake carry 
her bundle or her baby.’ Even the hame rein of men 
and poor mothers has been loosened by the engineer. 

This man stands for two different men : the great one 
who makes the road and the wharves, and his little busy 
friend who would tell you for a joke that he makes 
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sewing machines. Qui que tu sois you owe more to 
the grey haired man and the chap smelling of whale oil 
with his vernier in a special pocket than you can ever 
repay. 

The old beast of burden now smokes a cigarette at 
his toil : he has not even to crack a whip. The slavery 
of the slave is nearly freedom, which might be com- 
plete but for ineradicable love of slavery and the task 
master. 

With these great things there arrive millions of little 
conveniences, which lengthen life by multiples of two 
figures and give ease and voluntary occupation in 
copious measure. To mention one—or a thousand— 
is superfluous; anyone can do this for himself. Still, 
and there is a touch of anecdote in what I recall, I will 
mention two Camaldolese lay brothers whom P. P. 
Mackey knew. 

*‘ Think, brother,’ said he, ‘ how times have changed ; 
what things have come into use in our day.’ 

‘ Yes, brother,’ said he, ‘ think of fosfori’ (matches). 

‘Exactly, brother,’ said he, ‘when I was a young 
brother, and before the discovery of fosfori, a brother 
had to get up an hour before the brother that rung the 
bell for matins, to get a light.’ 

Readers of H. Melville will remember that getting 
a light can be even more laborious than the young lay 
brother thought. 

For hooks and eyes and the correct time, for stick, 
string, puttees and all the agrémenis imaginable, we 
have to pay. Different men have different notations 
for this fee. Common men, of whom I know one, 
reckon it in pounds and pence. Ask the editor of 
Christian Democrat and he will give an answer border- 
ing on metaphysic, and leave you—or rather me— 
deeply confused. But ‘ We have to pay’ are words I 
have read in Christian Democrat, and before I read 
them I was persuaded of the truth they express. 
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God-Made and Machine-Made 


Assume then there is agreement here. The object of 
these pages is to put and enforce the question: Why 
pay more than is needful? and elicit the answer : Why 
indeed? For thus, when all things were handmade as 
buns are to this day, a man who wore buttoned clothes 
had a desire to button and unbutton (for each button 
possessed everything but a soul; excuse extreme ex- 
plicitness) equivalent, mutatis mutandis, to that which 
makes a normal man unable to refuse a Bath bun. 
For the bun is, like a cloud, unique; and no power 
can make it otherwise. While biscuits! everyone 
knows bears refuse them. Who to-day chooses and 
loves his buttons, or knows them when he sees them? 
Consider in contrast, then, a bun and a biscuit, an 
eighteenth century button and a twentieth. Produce 
concepts to infinity. You now compare a life of tor- 
turing sweetness, in which it is no miracle that the 
statues outside the western door of the Church can 
speak if they like (as was the case in 1225); that St. 
Gertrude, when she dropped her needle (a thing 
almost as valuable as a wedding ring) in the hay, just 
picked it up without troubling to look for it, with, well, 
what we know: typewriters, half-tone blocks, bottled 
cider, leading articles, and things which once had an 
appropriate character but are now made, thought of 
and consumed by the gross. I am all, in the long view, 
for the present day, for the reasons professedly clear 
above. 

But O God, how I crave for the artistic touch, by 
which I mean the touch of the maker’s hand; for art is 
skill, just that. Some things, insusceptible of variety, 
because of their littleness or essential commonness— 
no one ever desired clothes-pegs, though the pretty 
gipsy-made things do, like the stars, to differ one from 
another—appeal still in their uniformity : boot-buttons, 
paper-clips, postage-stamps. I cannot see some things 
of the kind: Swedish matches, a machine-stitched 
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book (not that vile wire stitch from the United States 
of America) without the accompanying vision of a 
brilliant and alert mind. The little darling book- 
stitcher makes a man remember Penelope, except that 
it never regresses. As to the match, one hundred 
little fairies produce it, and their varied natures are 
known to only one man (an engineer naturally). 

Some things, great in size, standardized with ex- 
ceeding care, nevertheless retain that personal some- 
thing of our desires: railway engines, motor cars. 

Sometimes, as in machine-knitted clothes, it is great 
comfort to lack the personal touch. It is all very well 
to prize the stockings the bride made for you for play- 
ing the fiddle at her wedding; or, if you are a crank, 
to get your fittings made from sheepblack wool in the 
Faroes; but, do give in, it is better still to have the 
two stockings of one size. If tempers last, we can talk 
on in the two senses till it is time for night prayers, 
or closing time. But the tendencies must become em- 
phasized ; while the Bath bun, no matter what the out- 
put, will still curl with the individuality of a sow’s 
tail and the maker will drop upon it some small, in- 
definite number, varying in size, of sugar hailstones, 
without precision, the button will become more and 
more like itself; nay, such is its determination, it 
will for ever approach that total likeness which can 
never really come about. 

This is not only true, it is just, desirable even. 
Former men, who lived when our civilisation first 
gushed, that incredible fountain of sense and beauty, 
had they the chance, would see in twenty-four hours 
what we are at, and love most of it. They would try 
all day to telephone to Rheims and wind their wrist- 
watches incessantly, glancing frequently at the sun #o 
make sure. Reapers and binders, barographs, machine- 
made bricks, girders and steel frames for buildings, 
what a time they would have! Even machine-carved 
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God-Made and Machine-Made 


statuary and vitriol-engraved inscriptions . . . one 
never knows. 

But texture and taste, the veriness and handle of 
things, only the inconsolable yearner knows what is 
gone. The common of men will never know unless 
when they read such books as Bourne’s Wheelwright’s 
Shop. 

But can nothing remain? Must all go? Comes the 
day when comfort and immunity, swelled and ex- 
asperated, will utterly displace grace and elegance. 
Is there an hour in the knowledge of God when baths 
and lavatories satisfy the cultural needs of Europeans 
also? when the arts of life are forgotten, and even 
amusement, the lowest known substitute for recreation, 
is made into pillules and half-digested for the un- 
amusable ? 

The standard article, the advertised thing, exer- 
cises a tyranny for which there is no excuse. He who 
perforce must make with his fingers and thumbs is 
tempted (and yields) to emulate the machine-made. 
Look at the confectioner’s shop, and its misery of 
invention; while Staffordshire’s worst changes the 
tune day by day, growing badder and badderer as it 
changes. Who cannot say that a chocolate cake is 
what it is? Dogs know. Yet on it is written—if there 
is any exception in the British Islands I beg that con- 
fectioner’s pardon—of all words in the New English 
Dictionary: Chocolate. It is enough to make a man 
use all the words zoz¢ in the N.E.D. Do you see the 
man? Do you see what he has in his hands? Boys 
and girls, he has a sugar fountain pen in his hand 
where we have an ink. And he writes: Chocolate. 
Why, he could write: Glory, and he writes: Choco- 
late. He could write Quis ut Deus, and still he 
writes : Chocolate. 

And the biscuit, which I have not sufficiently 
praised; Huntley and Palmers, who have stood be- 
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tween me and death in my time: need there be such 
a determined lack of enterprise? You pick up the 
incomparable thing a biscuit is: its shades of colour, 
its lightness, crispness, delicate flavour, dustiness, all 
the properties for which you value it speak so inti- 
mately. There is lettering on it too—here the thing 
begins to lose caste; the lettering is poor, and the 
legend runs: Huntley and Palmer, Reading. I am 
certain that I have read those words somewhere be- 
fore. Yes, it is a repetition. Transeat. There is pro- 
bably another word, such as Dog or Crunch. I say 
these words, whatever their merit, lack sustenance for 
the heart and the intellect. Sometimes there is a droll- 
ness in the biscuit’s title; example, Rich Tea. It was 
a dismal biscuit, or more likely I was unworthy of it, 
but I have never really digested the name. A dog 
who knew two languages whom we called Toby (you 
see here the detestable influence of historical mono- 
tony) was made to believe the name of the biscuit was 
Rich Dog. In these observations I am only opening 
my mouth to praise. Signs appear that poetry has 
sneaked back in her rags to Reading; for there exist 
boxes of biscuits of which the buyer does not before- 
hand know the contents; and unless he is stupidly 
inquisitive he cannot find out. But behold, when the 
box is opened, great variety of shape, size, thickness, 
colour, number of holes and many other properties, 
all under one general rubric of ‘dryness,’ neither salt 
nor sweet, but all certainly worthy to lie beside Wens- 
leydale cheese or even Brie. No names, no Huntley, 
no Palmer, nobody and nothing. What a beginning! 
He who makes a suggestion is pretty sure to make a 
fool of himself; and Do leave well alone; Leave 
Reading and Poetry to make biscuits. Nevertheless, if 
I were to find dates on biscuits—I do not mean dates 
as the Danes date hens’ eggs; but crucial dates like 
(for me) 1866 and 1901—how my heart would swell. 
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God-Made and Machine-Made 


And soap, to change the hunt. When I was young 
‘the soap’ had a cameo representation of the Pope on 
it; or a Pope I ought to say; for, as English pillar- 
posts are sometimes a bit astern in their chronology, 
the soap was generally a Pope or two out. What has 
the Pope done? Does no man now feel the need of 
holy soap? I call upon Cleaver, Tucker, or some 
Serene Highness of the Kingdom of Soap to restore 
Pope Pius XI to one variety of Soap (which now I 
spell with a majuscule) and to another His Majesty 
George V (may he live long), and so descend even to 
the last of the illustrious. 

What can I care for Thing and Thingamee, Lon- 
don and Paris? What is violet to me, or even scented, 
but a warning? Though I am clean I have a heart, 
and its needs must be met, even while I am washing 
my hands. 

As I am not used to writing for the printing press, 
and generally end my compositions in an aphoristic 
manner, allow me to mention as follows in a mixture of 
fact and opinion. 

Machinery is God-given. 

It is the nature of machinery to work true; and men 
should see that it does. 

Human intelligence should supply what is neces- 
sarily or accidentally lacking to machinery. 

Machine the servant should be servile, and man its 
master magisterial. 

Joun Gray. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF CALVARY AND THE 
HOLY MASS. 


HE ‘Faith that seeketh understanding’ is so 
laudably active at the present time that we offer 
our readers the following positive and summary state- 
ment on one of the most vital and discussed problems 
of our day. 
7 * * . 

‘Quia et Christus passus est pro nobis relinquens 
nobis exemplum ut sequamini vestigia Ejus... 
Eratis enim sicut oves errantes, sed conversi estis 
nunc ad pastorem et episcopum animarum vestrarum’ 
(I Pet. ii, 21, 25). 

Because Christ also died for us leaving you an ex- 
ample that you should follow His steps . . . For you 
were as sheep going astray; but you are now converted 
to the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls. 


* * * * * 


‘Credo in unum Deum. Patrem Omnipotentem 
. . . Et in unum Dominum Jesus Christum. Filium 
Dei Unigenitum . . . Qui propter nos homines et 
propter nostram salutem descendit de coelis . . . 

. . . Et homo factus est .. . 

. . . Crucifixus etiam pro nobis sub Pontio Pilato, 
passus et sepultus est’ (Symb. Nic.). 

. * * + + 


‘Since under the former Testament—for such is 
the witness of the Apostle Paul—by reason of the 
weakness of the Levitical priesthood there was not 
perfection, the Father of Mercies so ordained that 
another Priest should arise, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who should be able to consummate and lead to per- 
fection them that are to be sanctified’ (Conc. Trid., 


Sess. xxii: de Sacrificio Missae: c. 1). 
* . . * * 
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The Sacrifice of Calvary and the Holy Mass 


‘The office proper to a priest is to be a mediator 
between God and the people: to wit, inasmuch as he 
bestows divine things on the people . . . and again, 
forasmuch as he offers up the people’s prayers to God 
and in a manner makes satisfaction to God for their 
sins’ (S. Thomas, Summa Theol., 3a. Qu. 22, Art. 1). 

Hence Jesus Christ the Mediator is Jesus Christ 
the Priest. Hence the highest official act of Jesus 
Christ the Priest and Mediator is the official act of His 
priesthood. 

* . - * . 

6 Xpicros nydrncey twas Kai twapédwxevy éavtov 
imép judy mpoogpopay cai Oiciay Ta Dew eis dopny evwdias 
(Eph. v, 2). 

. . . Christus dilexit nos, et tradidit se ipsum pro 
nobis oblationem et Hostiam Deo in odorem suavitatis 
(Vulgate). 

‘Therefore Christ Himself as man (inquantum 
homo) was not only priest but also perfect victim, 
being at the same time victim for sin—victim for a 
peace-offering—and a holocaust’ (St. Thomas, Summa 
Theol., 3a. Qu. 22, Art. 2). 

Jesus was at once the official Priest and the official 
Victim of the world’s redemptive sacrifice. The sin of 
the world was taken away not merely by the sacrifice 
of the Lamb, whose life is unwillingly taken away, 
but by the self-sacrifice of the Shepherd, whose life is 
willingly laid down for lambs and sheep. 

Thus the perfect sacrifice is self-sacrifice. 


* * * * * 


‘The Priest’s Office consists principally in offering 
sacrifice’ (St. Thomas, Summa Theol., 3a. Qu. 22, 
Art. 4). 

As the highest official act of Jesus Christ the Priest 
and Mediator is the official act of His priesthood, it 
follows that the highest official act of Jesus was the 
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worship of God and the redemption of manhood by 
the self-sacrifice of the Cross. Now it is not Victim 
as Victim but Victim as Priest that offers the sacrifice; 
therefore the highest official act of Jesus was not as 
Victim, but as Priest offering Himself as Victim. It 
follows that on the Cross Jesus Christ was before all 
else the Priest self-sacrificing Himself as the World’s 
Victim. 
. * + . * 

‘A sacrifice, properly speaking, requires that some- 
thing be done to the thing which is offered to God; for 
instance, animals were slain and burnt, the bread is 
broken, eaten, blessed . . . On the other hand, an 
oblation is properly the offering of something to God 
even if nothing is done thereto; thus we speak of 
offering money, or bread at the altar, and yet nothing 
is done to them. Hence EVERY SACRIFICE IS AN OBLA- 
TION; BUT NOT CONVERSELY’ (2a 2@, Qu. 85, Art. 3, 
ad. 3). 

This may be represented as : 


OBLATION 
| 





Non-Sacrificial Sacrificial 
[Simple OBLATION] [SACRIFICE] 


A Sacrifice is a sacrificial oblation. A mere Oblation 
is a non-sacrificial oblation. It will be seen that it is 
inaccurate to say ‘Every sacrifice kas an oblation’; 
because the accurate phrase is this, ‘ Every sacrifice is 
an oblation.’ Thus if a human act is a sacrificial obla- 
tion, it is a Sacrifice. If it is a Sacrifice it is a sacri- 
ficial Oblation. Again, sacrificial oblation and sacrifice 
are distinct not by a real distinction, but by a dis- 
tinction of reason. The only oblation really distinct 
from Sacrifice is a non-sacrificial oblation. 


* * * * * 
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The Sacrifice of Calvary and the Holy Mass 


‘A sacrifice is offered in order that something may 
be represented (significandum). Now the sacrifice 
that is offered outwardly represents (significat) the in- 
ward spiritual sacrifice whereby the soul offers itself 
to God, according to the words of the Psalmist (Ps. 1, 
19), A sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit; since the 
outward acts of religion are directed to the inward 
acts’ (2a, 2@, Qu. 85, Art. 2). 

‘Man’s good is threefold. There is first his soul’s 
good; which is offered to God in a certain inward 
sacrifice of devotion, prayer and other interior acts; 
and THIS IS THE PRINCIPAL SACRIFICE. 

‘The second is his body’s good which is, so to say, 
offered to God in martyrdom, abstinence and con- 
tinence. 

‘The third is the good which consists of external 
things. And of these we offer a sacrifice directly when 
we offer our possessions to God immediately, and 
indirectly when we share them with our neighbours 
for God’s sake’ (2a 2@, Qu. 85, Art. 3, ad. 2). 

Thus sacrifice is twofold: internal and external. 
The internal sacrifice is the cause and essence of the 
external. The external sacrifice is the effect and sign 
of the internal. 

The internal sacrifice is a sacrifice per se. The 
external sacrifice is a sacrifice per aliud, i.e., by rea- 
son of the internal sacrifice. 

In calling the external sacrifice a sign or a repre- 
sentation, we must not confuse it with a figurative or 
representative sacrifice. Thus our Blessed Lord’s 
Passion was an external sign or representation of His 
internal love and obedience, which were the essential 
sacrifice. 

But it would be blasphemous to say that the Pas- 
sion was a representative or figurative sacrifice; as 
were all the sacrifices of the Old Law. 

* * * % #* 
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‘And forasmuch as in this divine Sacrifice, which 
is celebrated in the Mass, that same Christ is con- 
tained and immolated in an unbloody manner who 
once offered Himself in bloody manner on the altar 
of the Cross . . . For one and the same is the Vic- 
tim, the same is He Who now offers by the ministry 
of priests Who then offered Himself on the Cross; 
only the mode of offering being diverse. The fruits, 
moreover, of this bloody offering are received more 
plentifully through this unbloody offering’ (Conc. 
Trid., Sess. xxii, De Sacrificio Missae, cap. 2) . 

“We confess that the Sacrifice of the Mass is and 
ought to be considered ONE AND THE SAME SACRIFICE 
as that offered up on the Cross; Who on the altar of 
the Cross immolated Himself once only in a bloody 
manner: QUI SE IPSUM IN ARA CRUCIS SEMEL TANTUM- 
MODO CRUENTUM IMMOLAVIT’ (Catec. Conc. Trid., Pt. 
II, Cap. 4, Qu. 74). 

Commenting on the words of Peter Lombard, 
‘Whether Christ is daily immolated, or whether He 
was once only immolated, St. Thomas says: ‘All 
words signifying a relationship of the Jews to Christ 
and the punishment of Christ cannot be said to take 
place daily. For we cannot say that Christ was daily 
crucified or killed, because the act of the Jews and 
the punishment of Christ pass. 

But whatever betokens a relationship of Christ to the 
Father is said to take place daily: as to offer, to 
sacrifice and the like, because that victim is perpetual. 
But in this way the victim is once offered by Christ, 
Who can also be daily offered by the members of 
Christ (4 Dist. xii, Qu. 3, Art. 2). 

Jesus was immolated by Himself in a bloody man- 
ner on the Cross; and it was HIs SACRIFICE. 

Jesus was crucified (or mactated) in a bloody man- 
ner by the Jews; and it was (not their SACRIFICE but) 
their MALEFICE. 
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The Sacrifice of Calvary and the Holy Mass 


Priests daily renew what Jesus did; not what the 
Jews did. Therefore priests daily immolate Jesus in 
an unbloody manner in the Mass; and it is the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross. 

Priests do not daily crucify or mactate Jesus in an 
unbloody manner in the Mass; lest it be a Malefice 
of the Cross. 

Therefore Immolation is not Mactation: Immola- 
tion in a bloody manner is not mactation in a bloody 
manner. Immolation in an unbloody manner is not 
mactation in an unbloody manner. 

7 * . 7 * 

‘If anyone shall deny that in the Sacrament of the 
most Holy Eucharist there is truly, really and sub- 
stantially contained the Body and Blood, together 
with the Soul and Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thus the whole Christ; but shall say that He is 
therein only as in a sign, or figure, or virtually, let 
him be anathema’ (Conc. Trid., Sess. xii, De Sanc. 
Euch. Sacr., Can. 1). 

‘The chief sacrifice is that whereby Christ Himself 
delivered Himself .... to God for an odour of 
sweetness (Eph. v, 2). And for this reason all the 
other sacrifices of the Old Law were offered up in 
order to foreshadow (figuraretur) the one individual 
and paramount sacrifice—the imperfect forecasting 
the perfect . . . And since the reason of the figure is 
taken from that which the figure represents, the rea- 
son of the figurative sacrifices of the Old Law should 
be taken from the true Sacrifice of Christ’ (1a 2e, 
Qu. 102, Art. 3). 

‘It is true to say that Christ was immolated even 
in the figures of the Old Testament. Hence it is 
stated in the Apocalypse (xii, 8)... the Lamb 
which was slain from the beginning of the world. 

‘But it is proper to this Sacrament that Christ is 
immolated in its celebration’ (3a, Qu. 83, Art. 1). 
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There are two kinds of Immolation, figurative and 
true, real. Again, the true, real sacrifice of the Cross 
is either bloody or unbloody. 

A scheme may make this clearer : 


IMMOLATION 
OR 
SACRIFICE 
| 





| 
FIGURATIVE TRUE, REAL 
| 





UN BLOODY BLOODY 


The sacrifices of the Old Law were true, real sacri- 


fices. But they were the figurative—and not the true, | 


real sacrifice of the Cross. 

The Last Supper and Holy Mass are a real sacti- 
fice. If at the Last Supper our Blessed Lord had not 
changed the bread and wine into the true and real 
Body and Blood, the Last Supper and Holy Mass 
would still have been a true and real sacrifice of the 
bread and wine. Moreover, this true and real sacrifice 
of the bread and wine, like Melchisedech’s, would 
have been a figurative sacrifice of the true and real 
Sacrifice of the Cross. 

But Jesus did change the bread and wine so that 
the Body and Blood together with the Soul and God- 
head of Jesus are ¢ru/y (and not merely figuratively), 
really (and not merely subjectively in the recipient), 
substantially (and not merely virtually, as in an effect, 
or vicariously as in a minister) present under the 
species of bread and wine. Therefore the Last Supper 
and Holy Mass are the true, real Sacrifice of the 
Cross. 

* - * * . 

SOLA OFFERENDI RATIONE DIVERSA (ut sup). The 
Last Supper and the Holy Mass differ from the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross, not substantially, but modally. The 
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The Sacrifice of Calvary and the Holy Mass 


Cross, the Last Supper, the Holy Mass are not dif- 
ferent Sacrifices; but different acts of one and the 
same Sacrifice. Nor are the Last Supper and the Cross 
two parts of one and the same Sacrifice, but two modes 
of one Sacrifice. How widely have they erred who 
say that the Last Supper, the Cross and the Mass are 
one and the same Sacrifice because they are three parts 
of one and the same Sacrifice; when in truth they are 
at most but three modes of one and the same Sacrifice. 
Thus Jesus before death, Jesus in death, Jesus after 
death was not three parts of one and the same Jesus, 
but three modes of one and the same Jesus. 

Indeed—to follow the spirit of the phraseology of 
the Council of Trent—there are but two modes of the 
Sacrifice: the bloody mode on the Cross, the un- 
bloody mode in the Last Supper and Holy Mass. 
The modal differences between the Last Supper and 
the Holy Mass are not so close to the essence of the 
Sacrifice as the modal differences (bloody and un- 
bloody) between the Cross on the one hand and the 
Last Supper and Mass, on the other hand. 

Three things may be considered in every sacrifice : 
(1) the victim offered, (2) the person offering, and (3) 
the rite of offering. If one of these three is substan- 
tially different the sacrifice is, not modally but sub- 
stantially different. If all three are only modally 
different the sacrifice is only modally different. Now 
the offered Victim of the Last Supper, Cross and 
Mass is Jesus Christ ‘yesterday and to-day, and the 
same for ever.’ The circumstances that on the Cross 
He was a victim ‘under His own species’ and that on 
the Altar He is a victim under the sacramental 
species’ (3a, Qu. 76, Art. 5, ad. 3) constitutes only a 
modal difference. 

The person offering is Jesus Christ. The circum- 
stance that in the Supper and on the Cross He made 
the external offering in person, and that in Mass He 
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makes the external offering ministerially by a priest, 
constitutes only a modal difference. 

The rite of offering is a holocaust. But the circum- 
stance that in the Supper and Mass this offering is 
unbloody and on the Cross it is bloody, constitutes 
only a modal difference. 

Therefore the Last Supper, the Cross, and the Mass 
are one and the same Sacrifice of the Death of Jesus 
Christ. 


* + * > . 
‘Without faith in the Passion there could never be 
any salvation ... It was therefore necessary that 


there should be at all times something to show forth 
(repraesentativum) our Lord’s Passion; the chief 
sacrament of which in the Old Law was the Paschal 
Lamb. Hence the Apostle says (I Cor. v, 7), Christ 
our Paschis sacrificed. 

‘But its successor under the New Testament is the 
sacrament of the Eucharist, which is a remembrance 
of the Passion now past (rememorativum praeteritae 
Passionis), just as the other was figurative of the Pas- 
sion to come (fraefigurativum futurae). And so it was 
fitting that when the hour of the Passion was come, 
Christ should institute a new sacrament after cele- 
brating the old’ (3a, Qu. 73, Art. 4). 

The Passion of our Lord is not only the one Abso- 
lute Sacrifice, but the one Absolute mode of the 
absolute sacrifice. The sacrifices of the Old Law 
being prefigurative and therefore relative sacrifices, 
were directed towards and regulated by the absolute 
sacrifice of the Passion. It would savour of blasphemy 
to say that the Passion followed the rite of the pre- 
figurative sacrifices. 

Again, the Last Supper and the Holy Mass are the 
absolute sacrifice. Yet the Last Supper and the Holy 
Mass were not the absolute mode, but a relative mode, 
of the absolute Sacrifice of the Passion. The same 
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The Sacrifice of Calvary and the Holy Mass 


Jesus, truly and really present in the Sacrament, re- 
presented Himself in the absolute sacrificial mode in 
which He was ‘semel oblatus,’ once offered. The Last 
Supper and Holy Mass, inasmuch as they are relative 
modes, are directed towards and regulated by the ab- 
solute mode of the Passion. Therefore they follow 
the rite of the Passion. It is not the absolute which is 
related to, or measured or regulated by the relative. 
* * * * . 


‘Christ . . . by His Passion inaugurated (imitiavit) 
the Rite of the Christian religion by offering Himself 
an oblation and a sacrifice to God’ (Eph. v, 2) (3a, 
Qu. 65, Art. 2). 

The Passion did not and indeed could not follow, 
though it could fulfil a rite. Umbram fugat veritas. 
Et antiquum documentum novo cedit ritui. [The 
reality ends the foreshadow. And the old symbol 
gives way to the new rite.] Strictly speaking, we can 
say only that the Passion inaugurated the Rite. 

Therefore, because it is the relative that depends 
upon the absolute and not conversely, to suggest that 
the Passion and Death of our Redeemer was regu- 
lated by some rite other than its own is to cast doubt 
upon the absoluteness and divinity of the Apostle and 
High Priest of our confession, Jesus’ (Heb. iu, 1). 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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THE LAST ABBOT OF EVESHAM 


HE inscription can still be made out. Itis carved 
in stone over the porch of what was once the old 
grammar school, but is now the hall and institute of 
the local Labour Party. Ovate pro anima Clementis 
Abbas. So all are bidden who pass this way in Eve- 
sham town, whether they belong to the Labour Party 
or have quite other political convictions, to remember 
the soul of the last Abbot of Evesham—Clement Lich- 
field. 

He it was who built the Bell Tower, a campanile 
apart and independent, that the bells of the great 
abbey might have a house worthy of their message. 
And of all that vast monastery, that holy house of St. 
Egwin, its first abbot and bishop of Worcester, noth- 
ing remains save the Bell Tower and some crumbling 
stone foundations. Hardly was the Bell (Tower 
finished when the crash came. To Henry VIII in the 
year 1539 the riches of Evesham were a temptation 
not to be missed. Usurped authority must needs buy 
support, and these abbey lands at Evesham, as else- 
where, judiciously bestowed could win many to ap- 
prove the royal supremacy. Not only the good land, 
but the wealth and splendour of the abbey shrines and 
the very stones must be taken and distributed. The 
monks, too, must be dispersed, for Archbishop Cran- 
mer discerned that while monasticism survived great 
would be the difficulty of introducing the new religion, 
of pouring the new wine of Luther and Zwingli into 
the old bottles of the Catholic Church in England. 

It was all too much for Abbot Clement. For twenty- 
five years he had ruled his abbey, zealous for its wel- 
fare and its fame, ever building and adding stone to 
stone, and in the midst of this happy work came the 
summons to depart. Strange and unusual doings 
Abbot Clement had noted in the five and twenty years 
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The Last Abbot of Evesham 


of his rule. Orders had come from the king that the 
Pope was no longer to be prayed for, no longer to be 
obeyed; for henceforth the king himself would be 
their pope and father in God. Strange and unwonted 
tidings. Yet, inasmuch as all the bishops, with the 
exception of John Fisher, of Rochester, had submitted 
and, it would seem, had approved of what had been 
done by the king’s command, it was not for him, 
Clement Lichfield, lover of peace and concord, to 
protest. Had not the new bishop of London, Edmund 
Bonner, at his consecration utterly rejected the author- 
ity of the Pope. Strange and disturbing times. And 
in London certain of the Carthusians, and that noble 
Englishman Sir Thomas More, had suffered death 
rather than deny their lord, the pope. How could a 
simple old Worcestershire abbot decide between pope 
and king? Was he, Abbot Clement, to set himself up 
above bishops and brother abbots and declare the king 
wrong? It were better to live in peace and quiet and 
finish building the tower for the bells than meddle 
with kings. 

And now word had come to Abbot Clement that he 
must not stay to see the final touches given to the 
tower for the bells, that he must resign his steward- 
ship and be no longer abbot; further, that the very 
abbey, the holy house of St. Egwin, was doomed, and 
its monks bound to wander afield and find fresh lodg- 
ings. What terrible judgment was this that had come 
on the Church of God? The life of religion forbidden 
in a Christian land, the house of religion ordered to 
be destroyed! For eight hundred years had the 
monastery stood at Evesham, from the days of King 
Ethelred, and now the holy rule of St. Benedict must 
no more be observed! Truly the end of the world 
was at hand. Yet the bishops themselves had per- 
mitted the houses of religion to be dissolved; and 
certainly it had not seemed desirable that so many of 
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the smaller houses should exist. Abbot Clement him- 
self had not objected to the smaller houses being dis- 
solved. But to destroy the great abbey of Evesham 
—it was almost incredible that God would allow it. 

Abbot Clement could not face the storm. His 
honorable stewardship, his devotion, his enthusiasm 
for building—none of these things could save him in 
the hour of tribulation. Much as he loved the abbey, 
Clement, for all his five and twenty years as abbot, 
was not the man to set himself against the king and 
his counsellors, to stand alone 2s his beloved Bell 
Tower stood alone. Stili less was the martyr’s road 
the path for an elderly abbot of architectural tastes. 

The royal authority commanded him to surrender 
and Clement surrendered. Provided they would leave 
him alone with his monks and the rule of St. Benedict 
and allow him to go on building, Abbot Clement had 
always been willing to surrender. He had denied his 
lord the pope at the royal command, and now he is 
his turn was denied and his stewardship taken from 
him. 

So at the royal bidding Clement laid down his 
office and left his abbey, to linger for the last seven 
years of his life in the comfortable retirement of the 
manor house at Offenham. When he died the body 
was brought back to Evesham and buried in a chapel 
he had built in the church of All Saints—the church 
of the townsfolk—in the chapel still called the Lich- 
field Chapel. And over the porch of the free grammar 
school built by the abbot was the inscription carved, 
which to this day bids all who pass or enter the hall 
of the Labour Party pray for the soul of that last and 
unmartyred abbot of Evesham, Clement Lichfield. 

Even in Clement’s lifetime was the abbey with all 
its glories destroyed, so that not one stone was left 
standing upon another. Only the Bell Tower was left 
uninjured, and the two churches—St. Laurence’s, for 
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The Last Abbot of Evesham 


the pilgrims, and All Saints—remained, to be set 
apart for the new ritual of the Church of England. 

(Earnest and pious men in the Church of England 
have endeavoured of late in these Evesham churches 
to set up some semblance to the Mass and have rever- 
ently restored the holy places. But alas! it is but the 
semblance and shadow, for who but a Mass priest can 
say Mass? and the bishops who ordained these good 
clergymen at Evesham would never say they ordained 
them to say Mass. But Mass for many years past has 
been again said at Evesham in the Catholic church 
near the railway stations at the other end of the town. 
There is also a Church of England abbot at Per- 
shore, hard by Evesham. He is unmarried and has 
adapted for his community as much of the rule of St. 
Benedict as he judges suitable for an Anglican monas- 
tery. Why an Anglican abbot is expected to keep 
single when an Anglican bishop is allowed to marry 
is not at all clear. Certainly the Anglican formularies 
and the traditional practice of the Church of England 
encourage the marriage of bishops, while there is a 
complete lack of evidence as to what should or should 
not be done by abbots in the Established Church. 
Very probably we shall see in the development of 
monasticism within the Church of England many a 
religious house presided over and ruled by the lord 
abbot and Mrs. Woe betide such Anglican 
abbot if his wife be another Mrs. Proudie of Bar- 
chester !) 

Orate pro anima Clementis Abbas. Pray for the 
soul of him who built and built, and thought to live in 
quiet and peace with all men. His bishopric was taken 
from him and his house was made desolate. In con- 
senting to the denial of the pope and the supremacy 
of the king, the heads of the religious orders in Eng- 
land placed themselves outside the Catholic unity and 
were destroyed. Unwittingly they prepared the way 
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for their fall—these abbots and priors who submitted 
and subscribed to the royal supremacy. The times 
were full of trouble, and seeking to save their lives 
they lost all. No glow of courage burns in the hearts 
of Clement and his brother abbots when the summons 
comes to surrender, and now no glory shines upon 
their names. They gave up in the day of battle— 
happy to escape unhurt when heads were falling and 
the hangman was busy with his rope. Pray for the 
soul of Clement, last abbot of Evesham, and God give 
us all strength to endure in the hour of temptation. 

Only a few yards away from the tomb of Abbot 
Clement in All Saints’ Church is the monument to 
Simon de Montford. It is on the site of the high altar, 
in the abbey church. For there they brought the muti- 
lated and broken body of Earl Simon after the battle 
on August 4, A.D. 1265. It is of very recent date this 
monument, but beneath the elegant Latin epitaph is 
the old petition from the office drawn up by the monks 
and friars who stood by the great earl: Ova pro nobis, 
beate Symon, ut digni efficiamur promissionibus 
Christi. Only, since Simon’s party had opposed the 
papal legate, and that legate had become Pope 
Clement V, Simon, so far from being beatified, was 
declared to have died excommunicate, though several 
English bishops had appealed against the legate’s 
sentence of excommunication. 

At Evesham all Christian folk, passing the hall of 
the Labour Party, will surely pray for the soul of the 
last abbot, for the soul of Clement Lichfield, who 
placidly consented to much wrong-doing and died a 
quiet death. No less can Christian men and women 
who stand in the public park at Evesham, and look on 
the monument erected where the body of the great 
earl once rested, refrain from asking the prayers of 
blessed Simon, who died ‘fighting to the last like a 
giant for the liberties of England.’ For Simon held 
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up the good cause ‘ like a pillar that cannot be moved, 
and like a second Josiah esteemed justice the very 
healing of his soul’—at least so his contemporaries 
declared; and the people from all the countryside, 
knowing nothing of alleged excommunications by 
papal legates, thronged the burial place of Earl 
Simon, asking his prayers, seeking his help. 

For thus will charitable Christian men and women 
ever pray for the weak and invoke the strong. 

The House of Commons, whatever its shortcomings, 
owes something in its beginnings to the courage and 
wisdom of Earl Simon, and his work endures in all 
our forms of representative government. 

And the eight hundred years continuous life of the 
monastery, which was founded by St. Egwin and 
perished when Clement Lichfield was abbot, has its 
lasting witness in the broad acres of the market gar- 
dens and orchards of the Vale of Evesham. For the 
cultivation of that fair and fruitful plain began with 
the monks and remains to this day. 


JosePH CLAYTON. 
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THE CHURCH DURING THE RENAISSANCE 


HE epoch known as the Renaissance is the most 
complex in all history. Various forces were at 
work moulding the national, economic, intellectual 
and moral life of the people. Religion was not the 
least important of these factors. After the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the Church was the sole means of 
civilization for the nations. From the time of Charles 
the Great, Church and State had worked hand in hand, 
with but little friction. Under the sway of Gregory 
VII and Innocent III, the temporal power of the 
papacy was secured. Philip the Fair and the exile in 
Avignon weakened papal rule. Pope after pope tried 
to protect and increase the so-called Donation of Con- 
stantine and the estates of Matilda of Tuscany which 
formed the bulk of the Patrimony of St. Peter. 

During the fifteenth century there was a change 
among the people in their attitude toward the Church. 
The economic growth of cities, the increase of com- 
merce resulting from inventions and discoveries, the 
strengthening of central governments and the rise of 
national kingships, lessened subserviency to papal 
authority. But above all, the intellectual Renaissance 
developed an independence of thought which in many 
cases led to a change of dogma. 

The continent was dotted with universities which 
had grown up under papal patronage and enjoyed ex- 
ceptional privileges. This was particularly true of the 
University of Paris. Within the walls of these seats 
of learning, Aristotle was honoured and St. Thomas 
Aquinas taught. Scholastic deductions had much to 
do with the intellectual activity of Copernicus and 
Columbus. 

With the introduction of the new learning there 
came a revulsion in philosophical taste. Plato was 
substituted for Aristotle. His sublime thoughts suited 
better the artistic tastes of the age than did the 
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practical conclusions of the Stagyrite. With the Latini- 
zation of names came a paganization of morals. The 
Church needed a reformation of both head and mem- 
bers. It was brought about only by a disruption of 
Christendom. Existing evils were of long duration 
and deeply rooted. Gregory VII, while maintaining 
his right of investiture, aimed at eradicating simony 
and establishing the celibacy of the clergy. 

The evils existing during this period were many and 
manifold, but they were not universal. Good men and 
women were at work within the Church, who sighed 
for a return to its primitive purity. And all the while 
the papacy seemed passive. Many attempts at cor- 
rection had been made during the Councils of this 
century, but they had proved futile. The claims of 
the superiority of the Councils over the Pope, which 
were put forth at Constance, made the Popes loth to 
call another gathering of the bishops.. They had state 
rights to protect and a kingdom to extend, if they 
would maintain their supremacy amidst the nations. 
Therefore they could ill afford to lose the good-will 
of rulers and ruled by introducing a sweeping moral 
reform. Many within the Church tried to bring it 
about by individual exertions. Chief among these re- 
formers was Cardinal Nicholas Cusa. 

This intellectual giant was the son of a boatman 
named Krebs. He was born near Cues, on the Mosel, 
about 1401. In 1451 he helped Nicholas V in his 
ecclesiastical reforms in Germany. He was a mirror 
of every priestly virtue. He was a father to the poor, 
a reformer in the true sense of the word, an apostle, 
a philosopher, a theologian, a scientist, a humanist, a 
lover of art and literature. He was a forerunner of 
Copernicus, and upheld the theory of the rotation of 
the earth around the sun. He inspired the genius of 
Georg von Peuerbach and Johann Miiller. His love 
of the classics he imbibed from the Brethren of the 
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Common Life at Deventer. He strove to reinstate 
Plato and Aristotle in the curriculum of the schools. 
At the time of his death, when sixty-four years old, 
he intended to print on the newly-devised printing 
press a precious collection of Greek manuscripts which 
he brought from Constantinople. He helped greatly 
in giving to the Germany of his time a new interest 
in the intellectual and spiritual life. 

Nicholas of Cusa belonged to that sturdy Dutch 
race whose depth of thought and clearness of vision 
kept them comparatively free from the licentiousness 
of the South. They accepted only the intellectual 
phase of the Renaissance, and as with the English, 
the new learning did not bring laxity of morals. 

The Low Countries owed a great deal of their in- 
tellectual culture to the Brethren of the Common Life. 
This body of Religious were composed of both men 
and women. They were founded toward the end of 
the fourteenth century by Geert de Groote (Gerard 
the Great). Their aim was the education of the middle 
classes and the poor. In Friesland and the Rhineland 
their establishments were numerous. Their eminent 
scholarship and purity of life, which was formed by 
the Rule of St. Augustine, attracted many to their 
schools. Deventer became a second Athens. Among 
their prominent scholars may be mentioned the cele- 
brated Thomas 4 Kempis, Nicholas Cusa, Agricola, 
Erasmus, Jacob Wimpheling, Alexander Hegius, 
John of Dalberg, Diedrich Maertius, Gabriel Biel, 
Peter Canisius, and Pope Adrian VI. 

At the time of the discovery of America, Deventer 
had over two thousand students. These Brethren took 
no vows, neither asked nor received alms. They 
worked for their daily bread, and taught gratis. All 
funds were in common—hence their name. To pro- 
pagate educational and ascetical writings, they con- 
ducted scriptoria, and when the art of printing was 
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invented they threw themselves whole-heartedly into 
the new industry. At first their educational work was 
elementary, but as time went on, it embraced a broader 
curriculum, which included the humanities, philo- 
sophy, and theology. They were swept away by the 
religious troubles of the sixteenth century. Some re- 
mained in France until the time of the Revolution. 
They were superseded by the seminaries, universities, 
and other teaching Religious Orders. St. Ignatuis of 
Loyola carried on their ideas of education. 

To a member of this Brotherhood, Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, the world owes that great spiritual classic, De 
Imitatione Christi. It ranks next to the Holy Scrip- 
tures for the simple dignity of its style and the depth 
of its spiritual teaching. It may be taken as a criterion 
of the inner life practised by all earnest adherents of 
the Catholic Church at his time. In its pages no 
change of dogma is advocated or even hinted. Its 
author, like the eminent Churchmen of the day who 
sought a reform from within, taught a high standard 
of morals, great love of God and an all-embracing 
charity. 

In their efforts to diffuse Biblical knowledge in the 
vernacular, as well as in the Vulgate, and because of 
their dissemination of classical learning, the Brethren 
of the Common Life have been called the Christian 
humanists. Prominent among them was Wimpheling, 
‘the preceptor of all Germany.’ He was a Churchman 
and a patriot, an educator and a preacher. Reuchlin 
was his pupil. His Guide of the German Y outh, which 
appeared in 1497, is considered the first contribution 
to pedagogy from a German pen. He resented papal 
taxation, he denounced papal nepotism. He con- 
demned usury, denounced the Curia, and preached 
against unworthy religious. 

The clergy controlled the education of the day. 
The Church offered a career to bright, ambitious boys, 
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irrespective of natural tendency or divine calling. 
Until the Great Schism, Rome controlled the Univer- 
sity of Paris. But with the rise of Gallicanism, papal 
patronage was transferred, and numerous other uni- 
versities flourished more in the years preceding the 
religious revolt than afterwards. The people in Ger- 
many were by their natural character given to science, 
literature and Biblical studies. After the invention of 
printing, books were multiplied, especially religious 
books, prayer books, and the Bible. Latin was the 
universal language. Therefore we need not be sur- 
prised to learn that the Vulgate was the first edition 
of the Sacred Text which left the German press. In 
1466 the first Bible in any modern language appeared 
in German. In other countries the Bible was rapidly 
brought out in the vernacular. Cranmer and Fox 
attest to translations of the whole body of Scripture 
in English ‘as well before John Wyclif was born as 
since. And Sir Thomas More says, ‘I myself have 
seen and can show you Bibles fair and old, written 
in English, which have been known and seen by the 
bishop of the diocese, and left in the hands of lay 
men and women whom he knew to be good and Catho- 
lic people. The Psalms and the Sunday Gospels 
were in constant use all over Europe in less than 
half a century after the invention of printing. 
Scholastic philosophy was in its decline. Eminent 
Churchmen now called for a wider curriculum than 
that offered by the schoolmen. Among these were 
Erasmus. For a spell he had come under the influ- 
ence of Hegius. While at Paris he saw the limitations 
of the advantages its university offered. In England 
he gave the impulse to the classical studies, and soon 
Oxford and Cambridge sent forth men steeped in the 
new learning. Colet, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
More’s spiritual director, was an ardent advocate of 
the new learning, preached a return to primitive dis- 
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cipline, and allowed a free exegetical criticism. His 
denunciation of existing conditions among the monks 
of his day is evidenced by the fact that in St. Paul’s 
school, which he founded, only married laics were em- 
ployed as instructors. Erasmus, with his biting sar- 
casm, did not spare the existing disorders in the 
Church. His plea for a universal language—Latin, 
a universal Church, and universal peace is character- 
istic. 

Wolsey, who could reform everybody but himself, 
aimed at correcting ecclesiastical abuses by assuming 
legatine privileges. At once he drew up a new con- 
stitution for his own diocese, York. Whether it was 
promulgated, or not, we do not know. Several reli- 
gious communities submitted to his strictures, but he 
had trouble with the Observantines. He founded 
Christ Church by suppressing twenty-two small con- 
vents. Their revenues were useful to the autocratic 
cardinal, who set a precedent for England’s eighth 
Henry and his daughter later on. 

In Spain it was Ferdinand, Isabella, and the saintly 
Ximenes, with Loyola later on, who purged the 
Spanish Church of heresy and kept her free from re- 
ligious wars. Cisneros or Cardinal Ximenes, as he is 
better known, aimed at a revival of the classics in his 
favourite Alcala. His famous polyglot Bible, the first 
of its kind, bears witness to his zeal for sacred studies. 
And his assiduity in combating irregularities was not 
less. Without the sanction of the Pope, and at times 
in spite of papal protest, the Spanish Inquisition did 
its work well. 

In France there existed the same abuses in the 
Church as elsewhere. At times there was a dissenting 
voice raised. The quarrel between the Realists and 
the Nominalists was still rife. Jean Laillier in a thesis 
denied the validity of confession, indulgences, fasting, 
and the obligation of celibacy. From the days of 
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Wessel in 1473 all professors in the University of 
Paris were bound by virtue of an oath to adhere to 
scholasticism. The Renaissance did not gain a foot- 
hold in France until Charles VIII returned from 
Italy. With the introduction of the new learning, 
local synods were held to discuss the moral situation. 
They denounced but applied no remedy. No strong 
characters arose in France at this time to combat evils. 

Italy, the cradle of the Renaissance, was the home 
of saints and sinners. This was indeed a period of 
striking contrasts and strange inconsistencies. There 
was a chasm between morality and religion. The 
preaching and teaching of Savonarola ended not in 
the burning of vanities, but in the burning of himself. 
This Dominican friar for a short span exercised a 
strong influence for good over the citizens of intel- 
lectual, sensual Florence. He was a good man, eccen- 
tric but prayerful, whose prayer developed into 
visions. Finally for political reasons, he was got rid 
of. His denunciations, like the strictures of the various 
synods, reveal the moral evils of the day. They were 
such as do not bear mentioning. With the new learn- 
ing, the Italians had assimilated pagan ideals of con- 
duct. A state of deep moral degradation followed 
from pope to peasant. 

The jurisdiction of the Church was temporal as well 
as spiritual. She had her own system of government, 
her own courts, and her own laws. The universal lan- 
guage, Latin, was the medium by which she could 
hold intercourse with all nations. The princes of the 
Church lived in state and had a courtly retinue. In- 
deed the court of Leo X has never been surpassed for 
grandeur. To maintain this vast society immense re- 
venues were needed. They were obtained by a system 
of taxation levied on the faithful throughout the 
world. As the years went on, these taxes became 
heavier. During the fifteenth century, when the 
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national governments were becoming centralised, the 
people grew impatient under the increased require- 
ments of Rome. The income from the taxes and the 
traffic indulgences was large. But there is evidence to 
believe that only one-third of it reached Rome. The 
rest was retained by the various officers engaged in its 
collection. 

Simony was prevalent. Even the tiara was bought 
and sold. There are points where history degenerates 
into gossip. One of these is the story of the vast 
hordes of gold that poured into Rome for the election 
of Alexander VI. But we do know that his election 
was simoniacal. This was one of the reasons why 
Savonarola refused to acknowledge his authority. It 
was reserved for Julius II, after his own fraudulent 
elevation to the papal throne, to declare that hence- 
forth all simoniacal elections would be null and void. 
Bishops could be bribed by unfaithful priests, and the 
Curia was venal. 

During this period the ecclesiastical and religious 
vows were frequently broken. This of course led to 
grave abuses. It was the cause of that nepotism which 
so weakened the prestige of the Pontiffs, and which 
reached its climax in the case of Alexander VI. Of 
this pope it is difficult to speak with moderation. He 
was a princely pontiff, a good administrator, far from 
sanctity. His one ambition seemed to be to elevate 
the house of Borgia. After the mysterious death of 
his son, the Duke of Gandia, he did make some efforts 
at an ecclesiastical reform. But they were abortive. 
The head of the Church needed reformation as well 
as the members. 

The exile at Avignon had alienated all the nations, 
except France, from the Church of Rome. A fever of 
distrust and disloyalty was abroad. This was particu- 
larly true in Italy, where the temporal encroachments 
of the papacy aroused animosity. For many years 
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Venice struggled against ecclesiastical domination. 
The territorial acquisitions of Julius II only aggra- 
vated the ill-feeling. The papacy had become secular- 
ised. The popes seemed to be more concerned with 
wars and diplomatic intrigues than with ecclesiastical 
reforms. 

The existing abuses led to a storm of remonstrances 
from pulpit and press. Such men as Olivier Maillard, 
Geiler von Kaisersberg, Guillaume Pepin, Jean 
Cleree, Michell Menot, and many others, used their 
eloquence to correct the evils of the clergy principally. 
This had been a pulpit theme since the days of St. 
Bonaventure. What those evils were is clearly evident 
from the enactments of the Synods and Councils of 
this period. 

The press, too, was used as a cleansing process. 
Conspicuous among its products is The Ship of Fools, 
the work of a layman, Sebastian Brant, the city clerk 
of Strassburg. As is well known, it was brought into 
being by the discussion between Reuchlin and the 
converted Jew Pfefferkorn. Its sharp satire reveals 
the moral and intellectual state of society at the time. 
There is an earnestness in its jest which cannot be 
mistaken. It is a strong plea for greater purity of life. 
But the models referred to and the examples upheld 
are drawn mostly from pagan literature, although the 
text shows familiarity with Holy Writ and respect for 
its teachings. Hercules, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, 
Penelope and Virgil are in prominence. It shows the 
moral elevation at which Germany aimed through 
humanistic learning. 

Exactly how far humanism is responsible for the 
moral evils of this period it is difficult to say. That 
in some countries, especially in Italy, it was a potent 
factor, cannot be denied. The intellectual ferment of 
the time made the human mind rebellious against the 
tenets of scholastic theses. A broader interpretation 
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was given to theological doctrines than had hitherto 
been countenanced by Rome. This was particularly 
true in Germany, which was destined to be the battle- 
ground between the contending moral forces of the 
day. 

The Empire and the Papacy had long been in con- 
flict. The petty German sovereigns had kept up a 
strong independent rule which deprived them of the 
advantages of a central government. The Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire was the least powerful 
potentate in all Europe at this time. German soil was 
fertile for Roman revenues. The people were gener- 
ous in all that concerned religion and education. But 
their generosity was imposed upon. ‘The grievances 
of the German clergy and people often were the theme 
for Diet and Synod. Maximilian thought of ridding 
Germany of the demands of the Curia by stopping the 
annates, and having a German Legate appointed. But 
Jacob Wimpheling, who loudly denounced the exac- 
tions of the Curia, advised patient waiting, with the 
hope of internal amendment, rather than run the risk 
of an open schism, and perhaps heresy. 

Leo X’s request for funds for the completion of 
St. Peter’s in Rome seems to have been the last straw 
for the conflagration. Tetzel’s huckstering impelled 
Luther to apply the match that set all Europe in a 
flame. 

Years of strife followed. Europe was divided into 
two camps. Whether the flame was worth the candle 
is a matter of opinion. But we do know that a refor- 
mation was begun as a counteraction by the Church 
herself. Finally on December 13, 1545, the Council 
of Trent was assembled in the Austrian Tyrol, near 
the Italian border. At the end of its twenty-five ses- 
sions, which closed on December 4, 1563, to use the 
words of Ranke, the Church of Rome was once more 
able to face the world. J. F. Lerett. 
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¢ he us go to the Pictures.’ They all say it, young 

and old, rich and poor, wise and foolish. That 
is why the cinema is the third greatest industry in 
America, and almost an institution in family and in- 
dividual life. 

Probably no industry before it had such a rapid 
rise to fame and fortune. The animated pictures of 
twenty-five years ago, ousting the ‘stills’ of the magic 
lantern, came as a shock to the old and a delight to 
the young. Pictures that not only moved but were 
moving in themselves revealed the hitherto unsus- 


pected powers of the camera. No longer would it be - 


necessary to coax oneself into an attitude of expectant 
imbecility before it; no longer need baby be placated 
and pleased by the despairing photographer. A mov- 
ing picture of family life in all its animated phases 
could be made by turning a handle, without fuss or 
warning. 

The outstanding feature of the animated pictures 
in their infancy was, naturally enough, that they were 
intensely animated. They were more animated than 
pictures. In those days the animation was the thing. 
One expected it and got it. The picture was merely 
the necessary medium for showing how very animated 
the characters could be. Originally there were no 
‘stars, merly men and women, and no picture was 
made to ‘feature’ any particular individual. The 
screen was pleasantly free from constellations of any 
kind. But the animation was there in its most primi- 
tive human form, with almost incredible rough-and- 
tumble, and those delightful pursuits of villain or 
hero, in which the entire cast would assume enormous 
proportions and fling themselves off the screen into, as 
it seemed, the middle of the pit. 
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That was animation with a vengeance- But it was 
the unruly animation of the child, not the decorous 
animation of the acrobat or the drawing-room. It was 
too primitive, too good to last. The story gradually 
asserted its right to increase, and that was the signal 
for the decrease in animation. The wonder of the in- 
vention, in a sophisticated age of inventions, soon lost 
itself in the desire of a pleasure-loving public to see 
something more than just motion in pictures. And by 
that time producers, sure of the popularity that waited 
on their undertaking, were ready to develop this new 
way of purveying pleasure into a gigantic industry. 

The money to finance the scheme was so readily 
forthcoming in America that even to-day America 
holds the monopoly in the picture-making world. It 
was only to be expected, therefore, that most pictures 
released on the world would be distinctly American 
in subject and treatment. Films of the Buffalo Bill 
type became for a long time the order of the day. 
They brought to the Old Country the animation of 
the Wild West. Life on the rugged ranch, on the 
lonely station, with its plot and counter-plot, and sum- 
mary justice of strong-man sheriff and mortal discom- 
fiture of the wicked raider, became the staple fare of 
the movie fans. A little knockabout, albeit chastened 
and more studied, added a touch of variety to the 
menu. But for many years picture-goers had to be 
content with the doubtful realism of life in American 
backwoods, and the gyrations of American contor- 
tionists and tumblers. 

By degrees comedy and sentiment began to find 
their way into the programme, and to demand a con- 
stant supply from scenario writers. For the most part 
the comedy was mild and the sentiment weak; no real 
press criticism of the screen was yet to be feared. 
The public did not come to criticise, but to admire 
and be amused. It was still a novelty for people to 
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be able to watch three or four different kinds of playlet 
within the course of a couple of hours. So far pro- 
ducers were content to supply short and simple plots 
to the admiring gaze of their patrons. 

But the possibilities of the screen were almost in- 
finite. Its reproductions could be not only realistic, 
but artistic. It could take its place with literature and 
the stage as one of the inspiring arts of human life. 
Within its scope could be embraced the representation 
of life in all its varying phases of pomp and spectacle, 
emotional crises, and hum-drum existence. The 
camera claimed advantages over the book and drama 
in that it could produce effects more spectacular in 
breadth and detail, and thereby be independent of 
people’s limited imagination for its success. To attain 
this, pictures worthy of its scope had to be provided, 
and the services enlisted of true artists who were cap- 
able of carrying important parts. Many standard 
novels were the first to be adapted for the purposes 
of production, and here for the first time the ambition 
of the film laid itself open to serious external criti- 
cism. For a work of fiction could not be reproduced 
as it stood. It had to be ‘arranged,’ often ‘cut,’ and 
its ending only too frequently changed into the tradi- 
tional happy vein, to meet the exigences of the new 
artistic medium. Precisely in this adaptation, and as 
the result of it, a book, excellent as a book, often 
failed as a picture. A wrong and artificial atmosphere 
was conveyed, scenes through being recast lost their 
proportion and significance, and the artists cast for the 
characters often failed to ‘get over’ to the satisfaction 
of those who were familiar with the book. This was 
generally the case with novels that had not been 
written with an eye to the screen. Nowadays, with his 
eye on the fat fee he can demand for the film rights 
of his work, a novelist will work differently. His 
chapters read and look like pictures thrown on the 
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screen, his method is direct and lacking in picturesque 
detail, and he is at pains to adopt a tabloid, concen- 
trated form that will suit the demands of the film pro- 
ducer. The effect of the cinema on the modern novel 
will make an interesting subject for the student of 
literature. 

While sometimes failing as reproductions of fiction, 
the pictures, as pictures, were always improving. The 
secret of perfect projection was being steadily solved. 
That unsteady flickering associated with the early ani- 
mated pictures, so prejudicial to the sight of the be- 
holders, is now practically eliminated. The pity is that 
the subjects filmed have not kept pace with the tech- 
nical development of cinematography. 


IT. 


The difficulty of a satisfactory adaptation of the 
standard novel was evidently soon realised by the pro- 
ducers, and they presented comparatively few of them. 
Yet among their many failures in this respect it is 
only fair to mention one or two outstanding successes. 
Oliver Twist, Rob Roy, and the first edition of Comin’ 
through the Rye, and, of more recent date, The White 
Sister (probably the best film so far released), could 
certainly be viewed with pleasure and satisfaction. In 
far different categories Daddy Long Legs, and Don 
Quixote, with Mary Pickford and George Robey pre- 
eminent respectively, must have given real delight to 
many. /ane Eyre was good in parts. 

From these partial triumphs producers began to 
look further afield. The possibility of the really big 
picture, invented and devised to show the spectacular 
powers of the film, loomed large on the horizon. Great 
spectacular scenes, connected by a slender thread of 
story, were an obvious development. 7he Birth of a 
Nation and [ntolerance were the pioneers of a series 
the last of which was Sodom and Gomorrha. There 
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are probably many more to come. In all these pic- 
tures the story, hackneyed and improbable, is prac+ 
tically negligible. It is the excuse for vast scenic 
effects and gorgeous spectacle, in themselves a tri- 
umph of organisation. Neither effort nor money has 
been spared in these productions, which from a purely 
spectacular point of view deserve to be billed as ‘ para- 
mount’ and ‘mammoth,’ or even ‘super-paramount.’ 
(The distinction is not apparent to the lay mind.) But 
it is obvious that pictures of this kind cannot be turned 
out every day. They appear at intervals as the tour 
de force of some particular producer. The ordinary 
demands of countless cinemas must be supplied by a 
different type of picture. 

It is precisely in the providing of good, every-day 
films that the danger of futility lies. The supply must 
be maintained, and the variety demanded by an ini- 
tiated public must give producers furiously to think. 
Novelty is the insatiable cry of the hour; and the 
mind, especially the imaginative mind of man, is very 
finite. But because it is limited, it need not be ob- 
vious, mawkish and morally distasteful. The average 
straight film play is full of these serious blemishes. 
It is usually a picture of American high life, pivoting 
on a matrimonial intrigue, or toying with divorce. 
From the outset the plot is obvious, the characters 
painfully true to type, almost standardised. The tone 
of the piece is artificial, hectic, lowering. As a stage 
play the gallery would boo it off the first night. It is 
drivel, and not even funny drivel. It leaves a nasty 
taste in the mouth and makes one wonder if English 
people like that sort of thing. All their traditions of 
literature and art are against it, but because film pro- 
ducers in this country are too poor to compete with 
their oversea cousins the public must look at this mix- 
ture of sob-stuff and scurrility, and pay to look at it. 
Even these bad plays cost a lot of money, more pro- 
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bably than would be required to produce those that 
are decent and convincing. The few English films we 
have, turned out at much less cost, though not by any 
means perfect, demonstrate the fact that a picture can 
be entertaining without being ‘sloppy’ and sugges- 
tive. 

The treatment of Catholic films, always apart from 
The White Sister, shows an ignorance of, or lack of 
attention to detail in the matter of Catholic customs 
that often causes ridicule among the spectators. A 
priest was recently shown wearing a cassock and a 
bowler hat. Another priest was made to genuflect with 
his biretta on his head. Yet another, summoned to a 
dying man, instead of administering the last rites, 
began to lift the patient into a sitting posture with the 
obvious intention of shaking him back to life. A real 
priest never does these things. It is the same with 
nuns. They are represented as pious sentimentalists, 
lifting their eyes to heaven with a sigh, and looking 
as if they had just escaped from a stained glass win- 
dow. It is evident the producer has never met a nun 
in real life, or else he would know how very practical 
and common-sense nuns for the most part are. The 
pity of these blemishes is that they could so easily be 
corrected. Any intelligent Catholic could detect them 
before it was too late. Then we should not see, as we 
see so often, the sign of the cross made from the right 
shoulder to the left, with the hand very uncertain 
what to do when that action is completed. 

It would be possible to enumerate countless errors 
of this kind, which help to give to the film an added 
touch of unreality, and to fill an observant watcher 
with impatience. It would be worth any producer’s 
time and money to consult those who know on any 
point of religious practice. Then many of the absur- 
dities of costume and conduct would be eliminated. 
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ITI. 


Reform, then, in the average film play is urgently 
needed. As a work of art it is worse than futile; it is 
dangerous. Its bad effect on unregulated characters 
cannot be measured. Cases of unruly conduct that 
come before the magistrates can often be traced to its 
influence. It puts before the imagination scenes of 
sensuality and lawlessness, and glorifies the trans- 
gressors of law and order. While such scenes must 
do untold harm to the young and degenerate, they fill 
the respectable citizen with a healthy disgust. The 
fetid atmosphere of drinking saloons and dance halls 
seems to spread degradation even among the spec- 
tators, and to make the light and air outside the most 
desirable things in life. The demoralising unreality 
of it all, added to the darkness and stale air of the 
house, is enough to make any self-respecting person 
foreswear the pictures for good and all. 

Apart from this glorification of sex and sin, the film 
can and does give some enjoyable half-hours. The 
books of many modern writers, especially English 
writers, have been screened with conspicuous success. 
But it is in the humorous and instructive pictures that 
the cinema is at its best. Millions must be grateful for 
the unique genius of Mr. Charles Chaplin, when he 
confines himself to pure humour. He is the one ‘star’ 
we love to see serenely shining. Harold Lloyd is 
good in himself, but a bad second to the inimitable 
‘Charlie.’ The cartoons of ‘ Felix, the Cat’ are so far 
the high-water mark of ingenious innocent amusement, 
and long may their ambulations continue. 

Instructive films maintain a high level of interest. 
‘The Daily Telegraph Film’ at the British Empire 
Exhibition, showing the paper in every stage of its 
production, is worth taking a train journey to see. 
There are many other good ones, though on a much 
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smaller scale, that deal with various artistic and indus- 
trial processes. Most of them are unfortunately too 
short, probably because the management, afraid of 
boring a certain section of the audience, imposes on 
the camera men time and length restrictions. The 
Polytechnic Cinema seems to be the only place in 
London at present that is not afraid of showing an 
entirely instructive programme. The films of travel 
and exploration shown there from time to time, often 
with a lecturer in attendance, demonstrate the power of 
the screen as a means of instructive entertainment. 
There is not an uncomfortable moment throughout the 
entire performance, and one is sorry when the instruc- 
tive display is over. 

The realisation of what the cinema could so easily 
be makes one all the more conscious of its general 
decadence. If the industry were adequately capi- 
talised in this country there would certainly be some 
prospect of a better state of things. But so long as we 
are to a large extent dependent on American impor- 
tations, the present low standard of dramatic futility 
is likely to continue, and, if possible, still further to 
deteriorate. 

Joun TRENT. 
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CATHOLIKE QUESTIONS TO THE 


PROTESTANTS 


By M. Grecory Martin.* 


I pray thee Protestant 
beare with mee, 

To aske thee questions 
two or three: 

And if an answere thou canst 
make, 

More of thy councaile I will 
take. 

Many and sundry sects appeare 
now in the world far and 
near : 

The Protestant, the Puritan, 
the Calvinist, the Zwinglian, 

The Brownists and the Family 
of love 

And many more which I can 
prove, 

And the Roman Fayth truly, 
Which you do call Papistry. 

All these in very deed, 
Rehearse all Articles in the 
Creed, 

And every one of them sayth, 
That theirs is the Catholike 
Fayth. 

How should I among all these, 
Know the truth from fayned 
Lies? 

For every one confesse Jesu, 

Saying that their faith is true : 

But this is it that I doe seeke, 
To know the Church Ca- 
tholike : 

The Communion of the com- 
pany 

Of holy men in unity. 


CATHOLIKE. 


In your Bibles I have read 
The Church must through 
the world be spread. 

For Christ his Apostles sent, 
With power and eke com- 
mandment : 

That to all nations they should 


go 

To preach and to baptize also, 

Who hath done this to know 
I will 

For that is sure the Church of 
Christ. 

And for example let me know, 

And if thou canst I pray thee 
shew, 

What company did take in 
hand 

The first conversion of our 
land ? 

And all countries every where, 

Throughout the world farre 
and neare? 

If this were not the Church of 
Rome 

Then will I be converted soone. 

St. Paul in his Epistle sayth: 

The Romans had the Catho- 
like fayth : 

Saying, it was renowned, 

Spoken of, and published 

Through the world over all, 

Catholike, Universall. 

If yours were ever so, 


* Appended to The Love of the Sovle 1633. 
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Then to your Churchs, I wil 


o. 

Sc saith the Prophet Malachy, 

There shal be offered far & ny, 

A cleane oblation & Sacrifice, 

From the place the Sunne doth 
rise, 

To the going downe of the 
same, 

If it be not the holy Masse, 

Ile be a Protestant as I was. 

In the eighteene Psalme I 
found 

The whole world shold heare 
their sound, 

If this marke you do not want, 

Then presently I will recant. 


CONTINUANCE. 


This is an other marke 
most sure, 

The fayth of Christ must still 
endure ; 

According as our Saviour said 

When for S. Peter he had 
praid. 

Simon thy fayth shall never 
fayle, 

The gates of hell shall not 
prevayle, 

The holy Ghost your com- 
forter, 

Shall remaine with you for e- 
ver. 

And I my selfe your surest 
friend, 

Wil be with you unto the end. 

S. Paul hath the like speach, 

There shall be waies men to 
preach, 

Apostles, Doctors, & the like, 

In the Church Catholike : 

If there be not i’th Church 
of Rome, 

Then wil I be converted soone. 


VISIBLE. 
This is another marke 
most cleare, 
The Church of God must still 
appeare, 
As a Citty upon a hill, 
Seene, and to continue still. 
As a light on a candle-sticke, 
Such is the Church Catholike. 
Our Saviour saith if one offend, 
And will not be rul’d by his 
friend, 
Tel the Church without delay, 
And if he will not then obay, 
Do thou esteem of such a man, 
As Heathen or a Publican, 
Is not this the Church where 
in we see, 
Two hundred Bishops thirty 
three. 
To have succeeded ech other 
Since the time of S. Peter? 
Shew me this marke in your 
crue, 
And I will say your fayth is 
true: 
If it be not in the Church of 
Rome, 
Then wil I be converted soone. 


UNITY. 
This is another marke tru- 
ly. 
The Church must have Unity, 
As our Saviour hath foretold, 
One shepheard, and one fold, 
One is my Spouse, one is my 
love, 
One is my darling & my dove. 
This is his house, & at some 
tyme 
He doth resemble it to a Vine. 
His Father is the husband 
man, 
A branch is every Christian, 
This is his body mysticall, 
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The which he doth his King- 
dome call. 

Whereof S. Peter had the keys, 

And his successours hath al- 
wayes. 

This is the pillar and the 
ground, 

Wherein all truth is to be 
found. 

So likewise S. Paul sayth, 

One Baptisme, & one Fayth: 

And one Lord Jesu, 

Have no dissention among 
you. 

Shew me any company, 

That in all points doth agree, 

Except the holy Church of 
Rome 

Then will I be converted soone. 


HOLY. 


This you say in very deed 

When you rehearse the 
Nicene Creed, 

Our Church Catholike, 

Holy, and Apostolicke. 

This is another marke truly, 

The Church of God must be 
holy. 

Holy men, holy service, 

Ceremonies and Sacrifice, 

Sacraments and holy dayes, 

Are observ’d in her alwayes 

As for the Saints & Marters al 

And Virgins, which you 
Saints do call, 

Whose names are in your ca- 
lender, 

When lived they, & where? 

In what religion was’t they 
dyed, 

By whome were they cano- 
nized ? 

If it were not your company, 

Then is your fayth an heresy. 


HERETIKES. 


Our Saviour warnes us to 
have care 

Of false Prophets to beware, 

That in his Name should 
come, 

Not sent, yet they would run. 

Theeves, not entring by the 
doore, 

That kill and steale, & keep 
astoore, 

Wolves in sheepes cloathing, 

That kill the soules, & steall 
the tything, 

Thistles, thornes, corrupting 
ground, 

On whome no good fruite 
is found, 

Living after their lusts truly, 

Whose God is their own belly. 

Dogges, Foxes, Maisters of 
lyes, 

That new sects will still device, 

Bringing in dissention, 

And heape to themselves per- 
dition. 

These markes agree with you 

More then the Pagan, Turke 
or Jew. 

For they deny the name of 
Church 

And conterfet no Christian 
priest. 

You say your faith did appeare 

For the first six hundred yeare 

But 

That were not of your compa- 
ny? 

How might a man have found 
you out, 

To have triall in matters of 
doubt ? 

When no such company did 
appeare, 

For so many hundred yeare, 
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Catholike Questions to the Protestants 


Till Luther a lying Frier, 

One whome the Divell had 
his desire, 

Brake his vow and marryed a 
Nunne, 

And then your Heresy first 
begunne 

And favoured in Saxony, 

By a Duke that loved liberty : 

And in King Edwards tyme 
truly 

It first infected our Country. 

For a thousand yeares you 


say, 

That Papistry did beare the 
sway : 

And during all that space, 

No Protestant durst shew his 
face 

Who kept the holy Scripture 
then, 

From the handes of wicked 
men? 

Who had authority to ordaine 

Or make Priests or Bishops 
agayne? 

For he that entreth without 
order, 

As a theefe, doth kill & mur- 
der. 

He is a wolfe and no Priest. 

An enemy to our Saviour 
Christ. 

And one thing doth make me 
muse, 

That no Priest you did re- 
fuse, 

Ordered by the Church of 
Rome, 

But he was accepted soone. 


If he would say your new :er- 
vice, 

He should have a benefice : 

Without any further order, 

And accounted for the bet- 
ter. 

How may she make a lawfull 
Priest, 

If she be not the Church of 
Christ ? 

Answere this if that you can, 

And I will a Protestant. 

But whiles your answere 
you devise, 

I counsayle all men that are 


wise, 

To hold the fayth mantained 
heere, 

The space of a thousand yeare 

Brought to us English-men, 

By our Apostle S.. Austen : 

Who from Rome was hither 
sent, 

When Ethelbert was King of 
Kent : 

Who learned his fayth of 
Gregory, 

Which fayth was kept succes- 
ively, 

By threescore of Bishops and 
three, 

From S. Peters time we see: 

Who learned his fayth of 
Christ Iesu, 

Who is the Sonne of God 
most true, 

To him be all honour and 
prayse, 

Who doth defend his Church 
alwayes. 
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ENGLAND THY DOWRY. 


I wandered in the English lanes; above 

The sky of August like a canopy 

Of deep blue velvet trembled with the sun, 
The flowery hedges throbbed with many bees, 
And in the distance beyond hedge and stile 
The ancient sanctuary, the village tower, 
Raised in tumultuous years ages ago 

Gleamed white amid its trees. An utter silence 
Brimming with peace filled all that empty land, 
The hills swam in the sunny mist, the fields 
Smiled with the spilth of harvest, and a line 
Of pure horizon faded into pearl. 


It seemed to me that that blue brooding sky 
Was like a mantle spread in motherhood 

Over the land, that like a tired child 

Nestled to sleep within most kindly arms; 
And I remembered whose that land had been 
In times before, and to whom given for dower, 
And who had blessed the walls of Winchester, 
And healed at Walsingham’s mysterious pool. 
But to me musing came a voice which cried 
Softlier than wind among the pendent trees, 
‘Ah, think not, child of a more doubting age, 
That any queen that has received a dower 
Ever surrenders it, or any lady, 

That once has gained a name for motherhood, 
Will let her house in utter ruin fall!’ 

The voice passed, and there blew a smell of roses, 
Or so it seemed, along the quivering breeze. 


The Angelus sounded from the distant trees. 
WILFRED CHILDE. 
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THE REJECTED VIRGIN 


T was finished. As far as his narrow workshop 
would allow, the artist stepped back, brush still 
in hand, to look at his work. 

It was full sunset, and the crimson rays stole 
through the open window, filling the untidy room with 
a warm glow. Opposite the window the brilliantly- 
coloured, sharp-cut statue stood out in bold relief 
against the glowing light. The artist gazed at it with 
critical pride. It was his great work, the tour de force 
of his many struggling years. Not that he wanted pub- 
lic recognition for his masterpiece; but he was glad 
that in his own eyes he had justified himself as a cut- 
ter of wood and stone. These things, dead to most 
men, he had learnt to touch with reverence and treat 
with patience. They had their moods almost like 
human beings; moods that commanded respect and 
consideration. Undue liberties were not to be taken 
with them. Humility had gradually taught him how 
to approach them, and in return they had yielded 
obediently to his touch. 

When the commission had come to him from St. 
Faith’s to carve a statue in wood of the seated Madonna 
and Child, he knew this was to be the supreme test 
of his art. He thanked God for the privilege of such 
a holy subject, and chose the piece of birchwood with 
loving care. His thoughts turned to the Mother and 
Son. She was to be a Queen on her throne, with the 
Little King standing on her knees. But first she was 
to be a Mother, His Mother, and the Mother of all 
living, a real human Mother save without sin. And 
because of her life, with its sum of joy most high and 
sorrow deep, and strange contact with divine things, 
he would make her a strong Mother, mulier fortis, with 
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eyes full of mystery and the knowledge of pain, and 
lips that knew compassion for the world and all the 
mothers of men. Firm and tenderly protective would 
he set her arm about the Infant Boy. 

‘The Queen should have her crown, majestic, set with 
gems; while the King-Priest, in white tunic and chas- 
uble martyr-red, should raise His hand in blessing. 


* * * * * 


Now it was finished. A strange sadness entered his 
heart. He would soon be left alone in his little, un- 
tidy workshop. They would come and take the statue 
away, and it had become part of his life, all his life. He 
had seen it shape itself out of the patient wood, com- 
ing to life at his gentle bidding. Only his tools had 
come between himself and it, and even they seemed to 
understand, and to interpret his vision faithfully. 
Every day, he lost all count of days, had seen some 
detail added to the rough-hewn figure, until at last the 
outstretched hand, that would offer the Rosary to the 
world, was made. Manum suam aperuit inopi. Then 
had come the paint and gold. Gold for the Queen’s 
crown and for the spread wings of the angels that 
formed the sides of the throne and surmounted the 
back; blue for her mantle; and for her trailing gown 
of the Via Dolorosa, red; bold, both colours, without 
shading or relief. 

He looked upon the work of his hands and it was 
good, good beyond his dreams. For the Mother and 
Child (had they not seen the ways of wood before?) 
had surely been with him. 

But they would come to take it away. The sun went 

_out suddenly, and it was dusk in the little workshop. 


* * * * * 


‘As you will,’ said the artist, and his voice was low 
and unsteady. They had come to look at the statue. 
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The Rejected Virgin 


‘It is impossible,’ one said, ‘for us to have it. Our 
Lady was not like that. She looks old and too severe, 
almost ugly.’ 

‘Not that,’ said the artist, quietly, as if speaking to 
himself. 

‘Besides,’ another said, with a little laugh that came 
like a blow to the listening artist, ‘the people would 
hate it. It may be good (I don’t know much about 
these things), but no one would understand it. People 
wouldn’t see beauty in it. They’re not accustomed to 
this sort of thing. They expect something more 
young-looking, prettier, like the holy pictures they 
have.’ 

The artist smiled. ‘Like a pretty actress,’ he said, 
simply. 

The others looked at him sharply. ‘ Well, you know 
what we mean,’ one of them said, ‘something not so 
uncommon as this. It is no doubt excellent work. But 
I am afraid people are not ready for it yet.’ 

‘It is not their fault, it is the fault of the bad tradi- 
tion. I was trying to help them,’ said the artist. ‘I am 
sorry.’ 

They left him, with apologies. ‘As you will,’ he 


said. 
* * ME * * 


But he was not sorry. He was glad. They were not 
going to take his statue away after all. Nobody wanted 
it. It was rejected. 


* * * * * 


As he sat on a stool looking at it, he found that he 
was talking to himself. ‘I don’t mind them rejecting 
my work,’ he was saying, ‘the builders rejected the 
Stone that was to become the head of a corner. But 
they said, Tota Pulchra, that I had not made you 
beautiful, or sweet, or tender. But I have made you a 
stately Queen like the painters of old, and a Mother 
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whose heart was pierced with a sword of sorrow .. . 
not a child whom neither life nor loss has touched, 
but a woman acquainted with grief and infirmity whose 
inward beauty shines through every line of pain, yet 
from whose eyes, Causa nostrae laetitiae, streams forth 
an abiding joy . . . What else would they?’ 

He ceased; and in his heart he knew that nothing 
should ever separate him from his beloved Madonna 
either in this world or in the next. From that moment, 
like the much-loved disciple, he took her to his own. 
But because St. Faith’s would not have her, he called 
his statue The Rejected Virgin. 


WILLIAM VINCENT. 
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THE INVISIBLE GUARD 


Dear Unseen Guard . . . thy starry liberty 

Thou hast exchanged for these narrow cells, 

Still heart-sick for thy Home, wherein Love dwells, 
Self-exiled for my sake . . . yea, all for me, 

From thine own happy, blessed Company 

Where Heaven’s joyous music lifts and swells 

Its dulcimers, its harps and chiming bells, 

And winter-frozen birds make melody. 


Wilt thou accept this little gift I bring? 

I bear to thee through dark deserted night 

This flickering wind-blown candle-flame of mine, 
My only sacrifice and offering ; 

To be, dear Guardian, with its wavering light 
Companion to thee in thy lonely shrine. 


VIVIENNE DAYRELL. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Wiru THE CuurcH. By Mother Mary Loyola of the ‘ Bar Con- 
vent,’ York. With a Preface by Father Herbert Thurston, 
S.J. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., London. pp. 
X +336. 7/6.) 

To be assured of the excellence and worth of any book by 
Mother Mary Loyola, one has merely to know that it does not 
fall short of the standard one has learnt to expect in her wr't- 
ings. Such an assurance can be unhesitatingly given in respect 
of the first volume of her latest work, ‘ With the Church.’ The 
title carries with it a twofold significance, for the book follows 
in its plan the order of the liturgical year and, at the same 
time, exhibits a profound and attractive appreciation of the 
mind of the Church in bringing before us the festivals and 
seasons of the Christian year. 

It constitutes a series of meditations written in simple yet 
vivid words, provocative of personal thought and aiming at 
practical rather than exalted spirituality, though it succeeds 
eminently in attaining both. Mother Loyola dwells lovingly 
upon the great mysteries of Bethlehem and Calvary, preparing 
the mind to appreciate something of their worth and helping 
one to see the Son through the eyes of the Mother. It is a 
book for chlidren, for those of whom it is said ‘ of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven.’ 

H.C. 


THE PASTOR ACCORDING TO THE NEw Cope or Canon Law. By 
the Rev. P. C. Augustine, O.S.B., D.D. (pp. 327 8vo.) 


Most priests have felt dismay at finding that to discover 
anything about their position as parish priests they practically 
have to wade through most of the Codex! Father Augustine 
has provided a very handy manual giving them in orderly form 
all that the Codex says on such points as Ecclesiastical Persons, 
Administrative Law, Ecclesiastical Trials, and the Penal Code. 
It is well indexed, and should prove exceedingly useful to a 
busy priest. 


Le Droit pes RELIGIEUSEs is a French translation of a work 
by Father Fanfani, O.P., Professor of Canon Law at the Col- 
legio Angelico, Rome. This should prove a boon to Superiors 
of Religious Houses. They will find here all that they need 
regarding the foundation of any Religious Institute, or of a 
Province of an already existing one, or of the establishment >f 
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new houses. Such questions as Government, Superiors, Con- 
fessors and Chaplains, Temporal Properties, Schools and Mis- 
sions are fully treated. Admission to Religion, also departure 
from it, the duties and obligations of the state, with the privi- 
leges attaching to it, are also dealt with. There is a final chap- 
ter on Congregations of women living together but without 
vows. The translation, by P. L. Misserey, O.P., is published 
by Marietti, Turin: pp. 213 with index, 8vo. ; 14 lire. 


Divi THomaE AgurnaTis De REGIMINE PRINCIPUM ET De REGI- 
MINE JUDAEORUM. Ed. Josep Mathis. (Marietti, Turin, 
1924. 8vo. pp. 124. 12lire.) 

It is a pleasure to have these two treatises in a handy form 
which will at least secure greater familiarity with them. The 
Introduction is good, though we should have liked to have had 
more information regarding the MSS. on which the edition is 
based. There is nothing in the Introduction about the De Regi- 
mine Judaeorum. It is a pity that greater care has not been 
expended on proof-reading. Thus in i. 11 there is a hopeless 
muddle; the text at present reads ‘commodi tra- adipiscenda 
declinat in tyrannidem -lentissima beatitudine’; it should read 
“commodi tractus. Privatur insuper tyrannus excellentissima 
beatitudine . . .”. Three words have thus been omitted and two 
mutilated! In xi. 13 quam is printed quiam, and in i. 7 the re- 
ference to Isaiah xx. should be xl. We fear that there are many 
similar mistakes, and it is hard to find any excuse for them. 


EicHty Poems. An Anthology, edited by L. A. G. Strong. 
(Blackwell. 5/- net.) 

‘ There are times,’ says the engagingly candid and palpably 
disillusioned editor of this collection, in his foreword, ‘ when 
it is more important for us to understand what our neighbour 
feels than to appreciate him as an artist.” The war, according 
to Mr. Strong, has ‘overclouded the shining certainties’ that 
informed the artistic efforts of an earlier generation, and has 
left us with an age of small and struggling poets who deserve 
our gratitude for attempting to keep from utter extinction the 
minute flame of poetry and who must be allowed to ‘ fumble 
awhile amongst the ruins of their house before they can buiid 
anew.” 

In saying such thing, the editor more or less disarms his 
critics in advance. A desire spontaneously arises to reassure 
the apologist, and one approaches the book anxious to find that 
there are good things in it, and that the editor is merely being 
modest on behalf of his contemporaries. The net result of a 
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reading is the discovery of prehaps half-a-dozen poems that 
can honestly be praised, another half-dozen that can be read 
without acute discomfort, and the rest—well, pretty much what 
Mr. Strong’s introductory remarks would lead one to expect. 
There are two poems by Katherine Tynan, not the products of 
her best moods, but deserving of some measure of tribute; a 
competent and characteristic work by Edmund Blunden, which 
has already seen the light elsewhere; specimens of the varied 
talents of the Sitwell family; several poems of Wilfred Row- 
land Childe, all with an exotic pre-Raphaeliteish sort of beauty ; 
and a haunting poem of Clifford Bax called ‘ Unbuilding.’ The 
names of Aldous Huxley, Louis Golding, and Robert Graves 
also appear in the collection. 

Notwithstanding this imposing array of contemporary 
‘names,’ the end of the book brings with it a chilly, anemic, 
lifeless feeling. One feels that out of eighty poems something 
ought to have produced a nearer approximation to stirrings of 
the blood or stimulation of the ear. At least, these poets might 
(in the phrase of their editor) have let us “ understand what they 
feel’ a little more definitively. On the whole, the artistic re- 
sult is negative, and if we look for mere human life in the 
work we are disappointed. Take this plea that the poet has ac- 
complished something by letting us see what he feels. Susan 
Miles’ poem, ‘The Parson’s Wife,’ is probably a very fair 
sample of what the editor means. The poet has expressed, 
quite lucidly and with considerable insight, the feelings of the 
unfortunate clerical lady. The result is as follows :— 


‘I do not want to distribute plum puddings 

To curtseying old women. 

If their digestions are such as they describe to me 
With much disgusting detail, 

They have no business to eat 

Plum puddings. 

I do not want to pass the public houses 

Where men are yelling filth, 

Nor the street corner where the young men 

Spit.’ 


This is comprehensible and forcibly-expressed human senti- 
ment, but why should it be divided into groups of eight, four, 
ten, etc., words, covering eleven, seven and thirteen syllables 
respectively, and having no concern with rhythm, and the re- 
sult included in a book of poems? 

As for Mr. Strong’s plea that the war is in some way res- 
ponsible for our contemporary bloodlessness, is it really con- 
ceivable that a mere discrepancy in the date of their respective 
births is to be held to account for the difference in the ways in 
which Mr. Morley Roberts and a certain eminent Victorian 
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handle an identical theme? The theme is a woman’s grief over 
the fading of her physical beauty. This is what the contem- 
porary poet makes of it :— 

‘ My little beauty fades away, 

None but myself bids it to stay. 


My hair grows thin: it’s not so long 
Nothing but kisses could keep it strong. 


I have been nought : I've nothing done : 
I’ve not been lost and not been won.’ 
Compare with this :— 


‘So we make moan for the old sweet days, 
Poor old light women, two or three 
Squatting above the straw fire’s blaze, 
The bosom crushed against the knees, 
Like faggots on a heap we be 


Round fires soon lit, soon quenched and done: 

And we were once so sweet, even we! 

Thus fareth many and many an one.’ 
Is it merely the war overclouding ‘the shining certainties’ that 
accounts for the difference? Then the war was even a greater 
evil than one had dreamed. E.P.M. 


Up THE SLopEs oF Mount Sion: or A PROGRESS FROM PURI- 
TANISM TO CATHOLICISM. By Monsignor Kolbe, D.D., 
D.Litt., of Cape Town. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
1924. 5/- net.) 

Monsignor Kolbe has here given us a well-written and deeply 
interesting account of his conversion to the Catholic Faith 
forty-eight years ago. His father was a Congregational 
minister in Cape Town; and he himself, in early life, intended 
to follow in his father’s footsteps, but after being sent to school 
in England—to the School for the Sons of Missionaries at 
Blackheath—at the age of nine (‘a critical time’) the desire 
faded away. ‘At the age of seventeen it revived, only to be 
blocked,’ he tells us, with characteristic sincerity, ‘ by the un- 
solved problem: what was he to teach? . . . Never could he 
be content to go into any pulpit to preach uncertainties.’ At 
the age of twenty, with the aid of a degree and scholarships 
gained at Cape Town, he re-visited England as a student at 
University College, London; took the B.A. and LL.B. degrees 
at the University, and decided to adopt the law as a profession. 
But his mind never ceased enquiring into the deeper problems 
of religion. Although ‘the study of science, especially bio- 
logy,’ caused, for a time, ‘ spiritual clouds which obscured his 
vision of faith,’ yet in the midst of ‘ this intellectual struggle’ 
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he ‘clung to the practice of prayer.’ And it was just at this 
point, when he was twenty-two years old, that there came ‘ that 
visit to France which was to be such a crisis in his life.’ 

Writing his fascinating story in the third person, ‘ to avoid 
the appearance of egotism,’ he continues : 

‘He had arranged to spend Easter week in France. There 
were friends of his staying at the Abbaye de Jouarre, in the 
diocese of Meaux, one of the old royal abbeys of France with a 
history of more than a thousand years. These friends were 
Miss Makepeace and her niece. The former had become a Catho- 
lic in her youth, and had gone to France as a governess, had 
lived there for many years, and was now in retirement at the 
Abbey as a boarder.’ 

She was an elderly lady now, and he was a ‘ youth of twenty- 
one,’ but her influence upon his religious life at this time seems 
to have been just suited to his needs. He had never before 
seen her—in fact, he tells us he had never yet ‘ spoken to a 
Catholic ’—but they had corresponded to one another, and he 
was visiting the Abbaye at her invitation. He stayed eight 
days in her chaplain’s house, and those eight days wrought 
an illuminating and transforming work in his mind. He re- 
turned to London; was received into the Church by the Pas- 
sionists at Highgate in 1876; and the following year, after 
making a retreat in ‘a Benedictine monastery in the centre of 
France,’ he determined to forsake the legal profession and ‘ be 
devoted entirely to the service of God.’ Cardinal Manning 
sent him to the English College at Rome, there he was or- 
dained on July 3, 1882, and shortly afterwards he was ‘ released 
for work in his native land.’ 

That is, in barest oultine, the story told in this book, which 
all ‘seekers after the Truth’ should be given to read. It is 
clear, logical, lit up now and then with gleams of delightful 
humour, and profoundly real and sincere. If the question is 
asked which, he tells us, one of his Protestant relatives was 
once asked, ‘What made Dr. Kolbe become a Catholic?’ the 
answer is told here. Just as with some converts it is the exist- 
ence of the Church as the Body of Christ that draws them, so 
with Monsignor Kolbe it was His Real Presence in the Mass; 
and no better exposition of that glorious Truth could be given 
than is contained in his letter to his father on page 131. The 
book is more than worth its price for the spiritual value of 
that one letter. We most heartily recommend it to our readers. 

To the present reviewer it is of further interest because the 
lady at the Abbaye de Jonarre who, as he tells us, had such a 
happy work given her to do, was his aunt. 

Joun Foster MAKEPEACE. 
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ADRIAN FortescugE. A Memoir. By John G. Vance and J. W. 
Fortescue. (London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 
1924. 10/6 net.) 

Charles Lamb’s reminder to those who write biography, ‘ One 
should be as modest for a modest man as he would be for him- 
self,’ has been of scant observance in the fashion of recent years. 
The majority of biographers seem reluctantly torn from their 
victims only when they have succeeded in numbering the very 
hairs of their head, annotating them, cataloguing them. The 
present Memoir is of another fashion. Designed to ‘ give some 
joy to Adrian’s friends,’ they will, in acknowledging the gift, 
surely admit how much is due to the adoption of a method at 
once impersonal and scientific, and orignal and forceful—it might 
have been his own—that never fails to be ‘ mindful of his own 
reticences and susceptibilities.” To accept responsibility for the 
feelings of the dead, as well as of survivors, is to strike an 
unaccustomed note in modern biography. 

To the manifold contradictions of a personality that seemed 
a bundle of contradictions, the friend, who is also a psycho- 
logist, finds a clue in the sensitiveness of a nature ‘in whom 
feeling ran deeper than all else.’ It explains a characteristic 
to which attention is inevitably drawn by the recurrence of the 
phrases ‘ child-like,’ ‘ like a child.” With ‘ one of the most care- 
fully drilled and disciplined minds that a man might know,’ 
whose aim as a writer, a lecturer, a teacher, it was to present 
the plain, unvarnished truth in as impersonal a manner as he 
could devise, who hated rhetorical modes of speech—if he 
frequently made use of them—over-emphasis of statement, the 
purple patch, affectations of any kind, altogether an austere 
man in one aspect of him, the abiding impression created by 
the personality of ‘ Adrian Fortescue was that of a child.’ He 
had a child’s freshness of sensation, a child’s unblunted senses, 
a child’s fear, a child’s boredom, a child’s joy, a child’s dis- 
tress; a child’s direct approach to what attracted him or 
roused his curiosity, a child’s recoil. This Memoir shows that 
he had even a child’s way of throwing off a too overpowering 
sensation by being ‘ violently sick,’ as he described himself to 
Mr. J. W. Fortescue after killing a man in self-defence when 
assailed by brigands in Asia Minor. With all his austerity of 
language, like a child who watches for the repetition of some 
favourite word in a well-known story, A.F. would seize on some 
word that struck his fancy, or his humour. ‘ Stockade’ for the 
wooden paling that was being built round his domain was a joy 
that reminded him of reading Masterman Ready; ‘ quinquen- 
nial’ was much turned to account in the year of the Quin- 
quennial Valuation. The vividness of sensation that forsakes 
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most people as they grow older seems never to have left him. 
It remained the seed-ground of a creative faculty that poured 
itself out in the forces of personality. 

A bundle of contradictions, a dialogue—a spirit of the fron- 
tier talking to the central plain—‘ very English in his reticence, 
very Roman in his logic,’ may one add very French in his 
savour for le geste which has no English equivalent and ‘ thea- 
tricality’’ is an entire misconstruction (over-emphasis disgusted 
him, but inadequate demonstration exasperated him), his friend 
has not left him there imperfectly represented. ‘He had the 
heart and the mind of a priest’ who discovers the central fire; 
it was his worship. 

To ‘ Some biographical dates and facts’ (Appendix 1) might 
be added that Dr. Fortescue preached in Westminster Cathe- 
dral on the Sunday evenings of January, 1912. 

M.M.C.C. 


CHRISTOPHER AND CRESSIDA. By Montgomery Carmichael. 
Pp. xvi, 260. (London: Macdonald and Evans, 5/- net.) 


Those who read and loved The Solitaries of the Sambuca 
will welcome with reverent delight Mr. Carmichael’s latest 
spiritual romance. Here again is the atmosphere of Sambuca, 
with its many old friends, and the story of one who, after many 
failures in the Valley of Tears, was led at last to find peace and 
rest with Casauban and his solitaries. 

Christopher Austin Gideon Mavourez, son of an ancient line 
of martyrs, confessors, soldiers, had taken, when about six 
years old, ‘a deep, strong, childish vow’ always to be good 
for Christ’s sake. For him, essentially practical in his faith, 
God’s will was to be the one rule of thought and conduct, 
manifested to him in divers ways, as it had been to his illus- 
trious ancestors. Early in life he finds, with the divine ap- 
proval, a congenial professional career and a noble love, Cres- 
sida. At first sight, in the middle of a dance floor, as she 
‘was quietly gazing round as if in search of acquaintances,’ 
he loved her, and she him. She was the bride chosen for him 
by the will of heaven, and indicated by a light from heaven 
‘such as had guided elect souls among (his) ancestors. Such 
love can come once only, and is never ending.’ ; 

Marriage, immediately desirable, ‘to delay might be sacri- 
legious,’ was opposed by both parents. The lovers were much 
under age, and Cressida was not a Catholic. But difficulty 
and delay could never dim the white radiance of their love. 
Separation there must be until Cressida was of age; but their 
love, they knew, was capable of any strain. So, with Cressida 
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Reviews 


still outside the Church, yet in soul naturally one with it, they 
parted. Only twice again were they to meet in life. 

But during that prolonged separation anxiety came to 
Christopher, anxiety caused by his omission to follow the 
divine will shown to him in a matter that concerned his wait- 
ing bride. He should have prevailed upon her to become a 
Catholic at once. He shrank from urging her, quite willing 
though she was, to embrace a faith that would have made her 
home life (her father was a clergyman) almost unendurable. 
For this omission he had to pay the wages of disappointment 
and despair. The long-desired trysting-time arrived. But no 
Cressida. We may not disclose the reason. 

The Dark Night descended upon Christopher, its first visita- 
tion. Reaction, rebellion, ensued, and his soul’s utter eclipse. 
London’s night life offered a refuge from himself and all he 
had believed—and Cressida. He would forget. But it was 
expensive. He needed money. He speculated with the funds 
of the bank where he worked, and lost. 

But to lose all is often to find all, and how Chris after long 
years found his way to the Place in the Sun, called the Sam- 
buca, is the real romance of the book. Moderns will protest 
and laugh; l’Ordre de Dieu, the phrase of which Chris was so 
atraid, so fond, will signify to them nothing but disappointed 
love and novels with unhappy endings. They will certainly not 
turn to it for the stuff of real romance. But Chris and Cres- 
sida (and you are asking what became of her?) somehow, and 
not in the fashion of the modern novel, allowed it to take hold 
of them, and shape their hearts and lives. And because they 
learnt with infinite difficulty not to resist it, they found peace 
in it, and in the end it united them more closely and per- 
manently than they had ever been in life. 

But not many will understand, and less sympathise. The 
style of the book, the writing, limpid and simple, these will 
demand unstinted praise; no author living can write with 
more colour, clarity, restraint. The romantic heroism of it all 
will sound the clarion note of challenge in an age without 
heroism and without romance. 

E.E. 


Lire as I sawit. Kegan Paul. (Trench and Trubner.) 


To pass judgment on such a book as Life as I saw it by a 
weighing of pros and cons is perhaps the only true method. 
Yet it is apt to be misleading at first sight. Almost all the good 
points one looks for in a book of this kind are absent. The 
English is faulty, sometimes in the most elementary rules. To 
take a typical example at random, we quote a sentence from 
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page 127: ‘ Although not a favourite I chose the Madeleine for 
Midnight Mass on Christmas Eve because of a great preacher 
and two professionals who were singing there.’ The punctua- 
tion is often bewildering; the spelling is at times tentative, to 
say the least. Some of the French conversation which is re- 
ported seems strange from the mouth of a native of France. 
The paragraphing is quite gratuitous and, taken as a whole, 
the narrative is stilted without even attaining the ‘ snappiness ’ 
desired by Americans. One sees no reason why the book 
should have begun or ended where it did. 

To outweigh this terrifying load of adverse criticism there is 
one outstanding, yet inexplicable fact. One cannot leave the 
book aside without finishing it. The authoress is a lady of 
works rather than of words. The book is a record of splendid 
and unflagging work amongst the poor. The deeper feelings 
are hinted at, but not dwelt upon. She describes some rough 
but kindly practical joke perpetrated in her Boys’ Club in more 
detail than her own conversion to the Faith. An account of a 
visit to Lourdes is as vivid as it is unusual for this very reason. 

Any who hesitate as to the value of this autobiography 
must satisfy themselves on this one point. Here is a book vivid 
and sincere which somehow holds the attention and which in- 
spires to emulation. Does it matter that such a book outrages 
many of the canons of literary art? _— 
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